
No doubt some bind . of simulated cease-fire will be 
patched up in Vietnam, and probably before the cnc 
of the year; failure to achieve anything would be too em- 
barrassing for the Administration. It will be a militan 
stand-still without a political foundation or, in proper 
bureaucratese, infrastructure. So it is quite natural that, 
in an adaptation of Clausewitz’s famous saying, it wil; 
be war carried on by other means. A recent report from 
Saigon by George McArthur, headlined in the Los Angeles 
Times: “Vietnam Future: U. S. Planners Thinking Big," 
gives a printout of the future. 

McArthur leads oil his dispatch with the not ver, 
surprising news that, while the negotiations proceed bv 
fits and starts in Paris, U. S, bureaucrats in Saigon “arc 
confidently using the time to blue-print empires in South 
Vietnam.” Some of them have, acquired villas there; they 
find the climate congenial, and would like to stay cn. 
enjoying the good life to which they have grown accus- 
tomed. It is impossible to get any accurate estimate 
of how many U. S. civilians are hanging out in South 
Vietnam with some land of official connection with 
the American Embassy, or the armed forces, or intelli- 
gence, ’or whatever else in the way of “programs” may 
be tinder way. And if that is impossible, how can any- 
one estimate what number of bodies will be required 
to carry on a simulated peace? The only thing certain 
is that proliferation is under way; the bureaucrats are 
“thinking big.” “No single person or headquarters,” 
writes McArthur, “seems to be running the show. Things 
are just growing, strangely enough, in a somewhat 
microscopic replay of the great buildup of 1965.” Of 
course, microscopic can turn into macroscopic. The 
planners, at first stunned by Kissinger’s forecast that 
“peace” was close at hand, are regaining their vigor and 
redoubling their efforts. They intend to stay on. 

Clothes may not make the man, but they can make 
him look different, and by all indications such transfor- 
mations will be taking place on a large scale. It takes 
only a few minutes and some pieces of paper to change 
a colonel in uniform into a civilian bureaucrat in color- 
ful sport shirt and slacks. Or he may be nominally a 
civilian already, a Central Intelligence Agency type, striv- 
ing to win the hearts and minds of the people. In ad- 
dition to CIA, AID, CORDS and other organizations 
whose full names are rarely used, the United States now 
has four consulates in South Vietnam. McArthur pre- 
* diets that these peace-loving offices, complete with mili- 
tary attaches, Stale Department political officers, CIA 
operatives, et ah, will be installed permanently at Can 
Tho, Nha Trang, Bien Iloa and Da Nang — “by coinci- 
dence” the present locations of headquarters for the four 
Army corps of the million-man South Vietnamese Army. 
Four consulates may be thought a reasonable number, 
since in France, with 50 million Frenchmen and hordes 
of U.S. tourists, we have five consulates in all. 

There is also a legal side to this orgy of preparation 


gress may want to be in at the finish. Constitutionally, 
this is no simple matter. Since we do not recognize North 
Vietnam, except for the purposes of killing and bombing, 
an agreement with Hanoi would not be a treaty and the 
Senate would have nothing to say about it. But we do 
recognize South Vietnam, so if they sign, wouldn’t that 
constitute a treaty? Some lawyers think so, but it is a safe 
bet that President Nixon will not. As Commander in Chief 
he can order a cease-fire at his pleasure. 

Sen. J. William Fulbright thinks an agreement to end 
the war should be submitted to the Senate for its scru- 
tiny. But the Senate wants a cease-fire and will doubt- 
less be reluctant to appear to be meddling in the inter- 
minable negotiations. All the same, the time will come 
when the Senate must insist on a say. “I would assume,” 
Senator Fulbright observes, “any agreement would in- 
volve obligations to spend several billions of dollars, a 
commitment that should be submitted to the Congress.” 
And. further, “with these secret agreements, we find so 
often that they have obligations on our treasury or to 
send troops abroad, so it seems only fair that Congress 
have a chance to examine them.” If Congress hopes to 
maintain some degree of control over what happens in 
Vietnam after a cease-fire, it should note what is happen- 
ing there now. The bureaucrats are “thinking big” and 
will no doubt set programs in motion without initial 
Congressional approval, and then, as in the past, gamble 
that they can induce the Senate and House to continue 
and even expand them. So the time for vigilance is now. 
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■ Civilian Advisers Rising; 
Bureaucrats Sec Country 
Taking on American Tone 

BY GEORGE McARTIIUR 

Tlmtt Slafl Wriltr 

SAIGON — While cease-fire ne- 
gotiations proceed with questiona- 
ble progress in Paris and elsewhere, 
the U.S. bureaucrats of Saigon are 
confidently using the time to blue- 
print future, empires in South Viet- 
nam. . • 

As of -now, their vision is unset- 
tling. ; 

Although past American exper- 
iences in Laos and Cambodia can 
hardly be called successful, the plan- 
ners are casual!}' using those coun- 
tries as partial models for the Viet- 
nam blueprints. 

President Nixon's senior 
wordsmith, Herbert G. Klein, 
has denied plans to station "either 
civilian or military advisers" with 
South Vietnam’s army after a cease- 
fire. He was treading a semantic 
tightrope, according to all the 
evidence in Vietnam, itself. 

The American military population 
has at least temporarily levelled off 
at about 27,000 men. But the overall 
U.S. presence in South Vietnam 
once gain has started to slowly 
grow. Civilian technicians have ar- 
rived in significant numbers and ci- 
vilian contractors are stepping up 
operations in dozens of areas like 
training, maintenance and supply. 

Impossible to Get Estimate 
. At this moment it is impossible to 
get an accurate estimate of the num- 
ber of U.S. civilians in South Viet- 
nam with some kind of official con- 
nection with the U.S. Embassy, mili- 
tary, intelligence or others. 

*' No single person or headquarters 
FPC_ms to be running the show. 
Things are just growing, strangely 
enough, in a somewhat microscopic 
replay of the great buildup of 1963. 
No one seems to expect this civilian 


JV07 

.minibuildup to get out of hand. But 
;nobody has yet said "stop." 

Part of the problem is that. Wash- 
ington has not stepped in to provide 
answers to some specific bureau- 
cratic questions. . 

• With Saigon's military warehouses 
Bulging with liquor, PX goods and • 
other supplies for some 30,000 men, 
the supply officials naturally want 
to know "how long?" and, more sup- 
plies are en route by ship already. 

Planners Regain Vigor 
Meanwhile, the planners, who 
were stunned by the mid-October 
revelation that a cease-fire was near, 
have regained their vigor. Having 
been frozen out of earlier planning 
by the secrecy of the talks, they are 
Redoubling their efforts. 

' "Plans are proliferating prodi- 
giously," admitted one staff colonel, 
who retained a sense of. humor and 
perspective despite a tiring and un- 
ending round of committee meet- 
ings. ‘ ■ 

The plans, partial plans, contin- 
gency plans and perhaps some wish- 
ful dreaming on paper now provide 
for a South Vietnam with a pro- 
nounced ■ American governmental 
cast. While many of the new experts 
or technicians (or advisers) will be 
wearing civilian sporlshirts, the sus- 
picion is strong that underneath 
they will have dogtags, or at least 
retirement papers. And, the civili- 
ans already here, including many / 

Central Intelligence Agon- * 
cy types, will simply 
change titles and continue 
what they arc doing, and 
possibly do more. ' 

One'staff officer, already 
sporting civilian clothes 
much of the time, admits 
that the biggest change in 
his office will be the remo- 
val of some awards and 
military knickknacks, in- 
cluding a mounted enemy. 

AK-17 rifle, which would 
not fit his "new" identity. . 

He also admits that he 
could get different orders 
tomorrow, and he halfway 
expects them. 

"To tell you the truth," 
one colonel admitted, "no- 
body can make flat state-: 
ments around heVe.",.' / 

The new plans seem in 
some measure to be an 
outgrowth of this military 
insecurity. 

■ "When in doubt plan for 
everything,"' joked an en- 



initia 

lowing Washington's an- 
nouncement that it had 
agreed to' a 60-day evacua- 
tion period following a 
pease-fire, the U.S. com- 
mand was mainly con- 
cerned with the crash pro- 
grain to bring in aircraft, 
guns and priority military 
equipment. . 

Planning Activities - 
As the negotiations be- 
came more and more ex- 
tended, so did the plan- 
ning activities at the U.S. 
Embassy and MACV — 
Military Assistance Com- 
mand Vietnam. Recom- 
mendations began to load 
the coded radio circuits 
back to Washington. 

■■ In more or iess finished 
form, a dozen or more ma- 
jor plans now exist. 

/ The first is a troop with- 
drawal schedule, with 
evacuation starting the 
day after a cease-fire is 
signed and extending until 
about D-plus-57, when the 
last evacuation- flight will 
depart Tan Son Nhut Air- 
port (probably to be fol- 
lowed on the runway by a 
jet landing with mail, for 
the U.S. military attache's 
office). 

Other plans cover setting 
up various military at- 
tache offices and speci- 
fying the troop numbers 
needed, the setting up of 
finance teams (as required 
by U.S. law) to check on 
' Vietnamese use of tnjlfta- 
ry equipment, provisions 
to provide military infor- 
v mation to international su- 
pervisory teams and a new 
cloak for an agency known 
as CORDS — Civil Opera- 
tions and Rural Develop- 
ment Support. > 

The CORDS agency is a 
scheduled casualty since it 
is now largely manned by 
• military officers and is di- 
rectly under the U.S. mili- 
tary command. ' As the 
chief "civilian" agency for 
pacification, CORDS al- 
ways has included many 
young State Department 
officers, although it has 
been directed by either a 
'■ CIA man or a retired mili- 
tary officer. 
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: . they are proceeding as if the 

vnv TnrrrFPFTFTT) Vietnamese aren’t even around. 
-By l OX BUTTERFIELD They . re j ust bringing in Amcri- 

Spsclal to The Kew York Tlroei cans tQ do the j ob .>' 

SAIGON, South Vietnam, Companies Were to Go 

Nov. 25 Even as the United Untjl the cvents of the last 

States military is packing^ mon t] 1> the number of Ameri- 

up for its expected exit, can c j v ;i; an contract employes 

from Vietnam, American offi-i ] iac j been declining, falling from 

cials here are sectohy planning! a high of more than 10,000 in 

a major postwar presence of j 1970 ° to the present 5,000. 

United States civilians in Viet :- 1 Many of the 125 Ameri- 

nam, with many of them doing can companies that held Dc- 

fnrmnriv rfono hv the mili- fense Department contracts up 
jobs formerly done by the mm through , ast month were Kched . 

tary* _ „ uled to be phased out, know- 

About 10,000 American ci- ledgeablc sources say. Theii 


jobs formerly done by me mm- trough last mcmtlfwere sched- 
tsry- , „ uled to be phased out, know- 

Abcut 10,000 American ci- ledgeablc sources say. Theii 
vilian advisers and technicians, contracts last, month were 
most of them under Defense worth just under 5100-million. 


Department contract, will stay) 
on in South Vietnam after a~ 
cease-fire according to well-in- 
formed sources. Three civilians 
•will do everything from run- 
ning the South Vietnamese 
military's personnel and- logis- 
tics computers to teaching the 
Vietnamese Air Force how to 
fly and maintain newly pro- 
vided planes and repairing the 
complex military communica- 
tions network left behind by 
the United States Army, 

About half of these civilian 
workers are already in Viet- 
nam, with others beginning to 
arrive-. atmost daily at Saigon’s, 
Tansonnhut Airport under new 
contracts signed confidentially 
in the last few weeks. 

Senior American officials in- 
, sist that such a continued 
American presence following 
a cease-fire period would vio- 
late "neither the letter nor the 
spirit of the peace settlement,” 
as one diplomat said today. But 
these officials, both civilian 
and military, have repeatedly 
refused to provide any details 
about American planning for 
the postwar period, 

“It might upset the - .Paris 
negotiations,”- a spokesman for 
the United States military com- 
mand explained, "and it’s just 
not in the national interest to 
,have these things known.” 1 
' A few Americans and some 
foreign diplomats here have ex- 
pressed doubts about the wis- 
dom of such a postwar policy. 

It’s like 1961 or 1965 all over 
again,” said one Western offi- 
cial who has served several 
tours of duty in Indochina. 


Although officials have re- 
fused to divulge anything 
about the new contracts, two 
companies that are 'reported 
to have received them are Lear, 
Sicglcr, Inc., and NHA, Inc. 

Lear Sicglcr, based in Santa 
Monica, Calif., is a diversified 
manufacturer that has had a 
number of contracts with the 
Air Force for aircraft and aero- 
space systems maintenance. 
NIIA, Inc,, with headquarters 
in Dallas, was incorporated in 
1968 as Norman Harwell Asso- 
ciates, Inc. Its name was 
changed to NHA soon after in- 
corporation, and it is now 
engaged in land development; 
engineering and planning tech- 
nical data services; government 
contract maintenance and 
heavy construction. 

Lear Siegler is said to have 
been given at least 800 new 
jobs servicing the 120 F-105 
fighter planes that the United 
States rushed to South Viet- 
nam earlier this month, and 
NHA is reported to have been 
awarded more than 200 other 
aircraft maintenance jobs for 
the South Vietnamese Air 
Force. 

Companies Are Silent 

Both companies have been 
advertising in The Saigon Post, 
an English-language newspaper, 
for new workers over the last 
two weeks. But spokesmen for 
the companies said they were 
not free to comment on their 
newlv awarded contracts. 

“The Defense Department 
won’t let us talk about our 
work, so I’m not going to tell 
you anything,’’ said a man who 
described himself as the man- 
ager at Lear Sicglcr. He would 
not give his name. 

According to some critical 
United States officials, the con- 
tractors are being given cost- 
plus contracts, which fix the 
companies’ profits as a per- 
centage of the total cost. Thus 


lintism again, and once more 
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Such contracts, the opposite of 
the usual low-bid . contract, 


tend to lead contractors to 
bring in excess personnel, since 
the more workers they have, 
the higher their profit, these 
officials say. 

Problem of Control Seen 

One problem that has appar- 
ently not been resolved is who 
will control these civilian con- 
tractors after the United States 
military command pulls out. 
Heretofore the United States 
Army Procurement Agency, un- 
der the military command, has 
been in charge of the contrac- 
tors. 

Embassy officials are known 
to think that the embassy, as 
the ranking civilian authority, 
should now exercise control. 
But there are indications that 
the Defense Department will 
try to keep its own control, 

■ Last week, for example, a 
civilian dispatched by the 
pentagon, Wilfred J. Curley,! 
arrived in Saigon to take over 
the Army Procurement Agency 
from its military commander. 

. Mr. Curley will reportedly con- 
vert the agency into a putative 
civilian organization. 

The military command turn- 
ed down all requesLs for an 
interview with Mr. Curley, on 
•"the ground that he was too 
'busy "working put new con- 
tracts”' 

A.I.D. to Stay on Job 
In addition to the civilian 
contractors, there Will also be 
about 1,000 members of the 
Agency for lnlernational.Dcvel- 
opment, known here as USAID, 
and perhaps several hundred 
military attaches left in Viet- 
. nam after the peace accord is 
signed, knowledgeable sources 

say. „ ... 

USAID has 997 American 
employes in South Vietnam to- 
day, down from a high of 2,700 
four years ago. 

The quasi-military agency in 
charge of the pacification pro- 
gram — known as CORDS for 
Civil Operations and Rural De- 
velopment Support— will have 
to be phased out in its present 
form, since a majority of its 
] 500 members are army per- 
sonnel. But CORDS officials 
say they will probably preserve 
province advisory teams minus 
their army members. 

The commissary, _ with its 
American food and liquor, will 
be kept open by turning it over 
to a civilian contractor, offic- 
ials say. But the post exchange 
long the chief supplier of Viet 
nam’s flourishing black market 
may have to go. 
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A four-year, $15 million 
study of the Viet Cong and the 
North Vietnamese, conducted 
■ for the U.S. government by the 
Rand Corp., greatly influenced 
the American effort to “win 
the hearts and minds 1 ’ of the . 
Vietnamese, according to offi- 
cials involved in the program. 

Transcripts of 2,371 inter- 
views conducted between 1961 
and 1963 have just beer, classi- 
fied after names and dates 
that might identify those inter- i 
viewed were removed. 

‘ The interviews, recorded on 
62,765 pages, were the major 
part of an unprecedented ef- 
fort to understand the motiva- 
tions — the strengths and the 
weaknesses — of the enemy. 

Brig. Gen. Robert Montague 
was an. aide to Ambassador 
Robert C. Komer, the head of 
the American pacification ef- 
fort, and is now a Pentagon 
manpower specialist. Mon- 
tague said he and Kome- and 
other officials of the Civil Op-. 

. orations and Rural Devclop- 
^ meat Support organization 
, .were “intensely interested in 
the reports” as they came in. 

* The information from the in- 
terviews, describing how the 
Viet Cong operated, helped de- 
velopment of the controversial 
Phoenix program — the Amer- 
ican and South Vietnamese ef- 
fort to root out the Viet Cong 
infrastructure. 

They were also influential, 
he said, in helping the South 
Vietnamese set up local gov- 
ernments, with local elections, 
to compete with the VC struc- ■ 
ture in the villages. 

Barry Zorthian, who was 
minister counsel for informa- 
tion for the American opera- 
tion in Vietnam during much 
of the period covered by the 
interviews, said they were reg- 
ularly used by his office as the 
basis for briefings for news- 


men and top U.S. officials on 
the operations of the VC. 

However, the interviews ap- 
parently did not, by them- 
selves, have a decisive impact 
on major American policy de- 
cisions or whether to continue 
bombing. 

Zorthian said interviews 
conducted in 1933 with men 
who had recently come down 
from North Vietnam probably 
offered the “most definitive” 
evidence that North Vietnam- 
ese morale had been strength- 
ened by the American bomb- 
ing. But he said the interviews 
were part of several efforts 
which frequently gave contra- 
dictory answers on the effec- 
tiveness of the bombing in 
pushing the North Vietnamese 
toward a settlement. 

Another series of interviews 
showed that the Vietnamese 
c villages, caught between the 
two warring sides, feared and 
resented the spraying of herbi- 
cides by American and South 
Vietnamese planes. 

But Montague said he and 
other officials' were tumble to 
reduce or stop the spraying.. 

• The interviews were conduct- 
ed in 1966 but it was not until 
1970 that the Nixon adminis- 
tration stopped most spraying 
— and then because -of com- 
plaints from ecologists and 
pressure from oilier nations. 

The interviews, which are 
available on microfilm from 
the National Technical Infor- 
" mation Service in Springfield, 
Va., are accompanied by a 
readers’ guide written by W. 

• Phillips Davidson. . 

Most' of the interviews were 
conducted by about 40 Viet- 
namese working under Ameri- 
can direction. The interview- 
ers had a variety of view- 
points, he said, ranging from 
(Strong anti-communism to 
strong sympathy for the goals 
of the VC. 


“Probably the most serious 
source of bias is not in the 
interview reports them- 
selves,” Davidson said, “but 
in the mind of the user or 
analyst. 

The interviews contain state- 
. ments that will support almost 
any theory or political view 
regarding Vietnam. It is possi- 
ble for hawks and doves to 
quote froni them with equal 
facility.” 

Davidson said he was con- 
vinced the interviews offer es- 
sential facts about Vietnam 
that have been missed by both 
scholars and journalists. 

■ • “They tell the story of the 
people at the bottom of the 
pyramid — the people who 
brought . in the harvests and 
bore the brunt of the fighting, 
the hard-working, hopeful, dis- 
couraged, terrified people — 
whose voices have all too scl- 
. dom been heard,” he said. 
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ROBERT W. KOMER— 
Mr. Pacification in the days 
of the Big War in Vietnam 
—wheeled out from behind 
the lectern to shout out his 
message to the military offi- 
cers listening to his lecture 
at the Vietnam Training 
Center yesterday: 

“The regional and popular 
forces in Vietnam captured 
most of the weapons, killed 
most of the enemy and in 
general did far more to 
• change things in Vietnam 
than the United States 
troops and the ARVN troops 
put together. This sort of 
suggests what we should 
have done in the first place. 

“But nobody is going to 
examine those statistics,” 
Komer said— still shouting.' 
“The presS is too superficial 
to do so, and of course the 
military institution is not 
going to examine itself in 
this way.” • . 

The' regional and popular 
force.s he was praising once 
'were the laughable militia 
of South ' Vietnam. The 
Americans nicknamed them 
the Ruff and Puffs. But 
Komer in his speech made 
an impressive case that the 
Ruff and Puff has at last 
made the Vietnamese 
farmer feel safe. 

The regional and popular 
forces are the troops for 
pacification— a program in 
which Komer served as 
chief adviser in 1967 and 
1968. The command struc- 
ture for the pacification ef- 
fort is known as CORDS for 
Civil Operations and Rural 
Development Support. It 
was Komer’s own bureau- 
cratic invention; one that he 
wound up running himself 
in Vietnam. The idea of 
CORDS was to put the re- 
sources 6f the Pentagon and 
State Department in one 


• • • \M - '■■■ ■ . 

the Vietnamese local politi- 
cians out of the driver’s 
seat. 

In Komer’s view, CORDS 
worked. With bitterness and 
sadness and anger he told 
the class of officers that 
CORDS is being under- 
mined by the old line agen- 
cies — State, U.S. Agency for 
International Development 
and the Pentagon. 

TIIE AMERICANS who 
administer CORDS are 
trained at the Vietnam 
Training Center. They learn 
the politics of the Vietnam- 
ese districts and provinces 
where they will serve as ad- 
visers, study the culture and 
master the language. Yet, as 
part of the cutback in per- 
sonnel, one school will be 
closed before the year is out 
— another • blow against 
CORDS.- 

Statistics figure in the 
plans to shut the center 
which has graduated 1,800 
advisers. The U.S. advisory 
effort in Vietnam is down to 
about 1,500 Americans 
today, compared to a peak 
of about 6,500 in 1968-69. 

. ADMINSTRATORS of the 
Vietnam Training Center 
said that in the atomosphere 
of withdrawal, only the De- 
fense Department seems to 
have any of the old enthusi- 
asm for sending its best 
men to take the courses of 
up to 42 weeks. 

Komer yesterday told the 
last class of district advisers 
to go through the school 
that “the favorite game of 
the ■ U.S. bureaucracy in 
Washington and Saigon is, 
‘Get rid of CORDS, 

“This bastard organization 
that has no Washington par- 
entage is now up for grabs. 



State, USAID (U.S.- Agency 
for International Develop- 
ment), even the Pentagon, 
are trying to do it in be- 
cause it committed the most 
heinous of bureaucratic, 
sins: CORDS worked where 
they failed." 

Komer’s advocacy of 
CORDS can be discounted 
as the inventor talking 
about his prized invention 
but it is one program that 
started out and remained 
“Vietnamized.” 

If the whole Vietnam ex- 
perience has demonstrated 
anything to this countty, it 
is that the United States has 
limited power and patience 
for protracted warfare. The 
quick fix does not work. 
Rather, the mechanism 
which does work helps the 
people under attack fight 
their own battles — mili- 
tary, social and economic. 

Thus, it would seem to be 
in the long term interest of 
the country to hold back on 
dismantling both CORDS, 
the demonstrably successful 
mechanism, and the school 
which supplies it with qualij 
fied advisers. At least; until 
we see how the rest o| 
“Vietnamization” works, out; 
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US. Diplomats in V i'etnam 
Said to Face Moral Issue 


By BENJAMIN WELLES 

Spcolil to The New York Times 


- WASHINGTON, Dec. 29— As- 
signments to Vietnam — par- 
ticularly to the pacification 
programs there — have caused 
many young career diplomats 
to face a serious “moral dilem- 
ma," according to an article in 


nai explains, for a former dip- 



-wnen we're given the 
facts,” a Pentagon spokesman 
said, “we always look into 
atrocity charges.” 

The magazine article .is signe . . - 

with the name “John Clay- Criticism on these grounds, the 
more,” a pseudonym, the jour-' 7 '"”'''' 1 " asserts. 


The article’ says that the son nel for Vietnam, “the ma\ 
Vietnam experience has “sharp- j or ity enjoy the experience 
ened the generation gap” be- once they go.” 
tween young and older diplo- Living conditions often are 
mats. The younger officers, it p i easa nt and, the article says, 
says, often returned disillu- t L Cy find “the country and 
sioned with what they regard especially the women fascinat- 
as deliberate suppression by in ^ » ' < 

senior officers of criticism eith- \vhen these officers are as- 
er of the Vietnamese authori- s jg ncd elsewhere, it states, “the 
ties or of the United States rcdurn j 0 a more traditional 
military. . .. a Foreign Service assignment is 

The political section of the Qft-nn a letdown ** 
huge United States Embassy in' 01tcn a ieroown ' 

Saigon is especially subject to 


article asserts. 

“Almost all foreign service 


thp TVremher issue of the For-i lonlat who scrvcd in Vietnam officers who served in the paci- 
the December issue of the for \ primai y rea son for fication programs and most jun- 


eign Service Journal. 

The critical question, the ar- 
ticle says, is how far they 
should go in exposing incidents 
“which they knew to be 


subsequently resigning from the ior members of the embassy 
Foreign Service was “disagree- staff itself give examples of 
men; with United States policy how their reporting was distorti- 
on Siiutheast Asia.” ed and suppressed in Saigon 

Congressional and diplomatic ii\ order that the embassy 
sources have identified the au- might be consistent with the 


wrong.” ithor“as John D. Marks, who Prevailing ‘line’ in dispatches 

One Foreign Service officer, served in t j ie pacification pro- to Washington,’ the writer de- 
now back from Vietnam and | gram in Vietnam from 1966 to dares. 

on his way to another overseas! 1968 and later resigned to be-. Combat Experience J 
assignment, is reported by the! cornea foreign pdjcy consult- « statistics they knew to be 


article to possess a file of 
“documented atrocities, includ- 
ing photographs.” 

“He has written extensive 
reports on these apparent war 
crimes he investigated in Viet- 
nam," the article states. "As 
far as he knows, no action has 
ever been taken to punish the 
guilty,” it says. 

The article, which is entitled 
“Vietnamization of the Foreign 
Service,” goes on to say that 
the owner of the file will not 
make his information public^) 
because he is a “supporter of 
the President’s Vietnam policy 
and fears the effect on that 
policy of additional war crime 
controversy.” 

He is also “aware of the 


ant to Congress. Mr. Marks lias 
confirmed his authorship. 

The Foreign Service Journal 
has a circulation of approxi- 
mately 10,000 copies through- 
out the executive branch and in 
Congress. It is published month- 


merely worthless were con 
stantly being quoted by the 
President of the United States 
as an indication that progress 
was being made in Vietnam,” 
it says. 

Other points made in the 
, , .. . . _ . : article included these: 

ly by the American Foreign | qwhiie there was no clear' 
Service Association, a voluntary I state Department policy, most 
group comprising approximate- i Foreign Service officers in the 
ly 8,000 active and retired field were expected to bear 
Foreign Service personnel. arms. Many participated in 

The article notes that nearly | co ™ bat . operations and even 

called in air strikes or artil- 


3 million Americans have now. 


lery fire on enemy positions; 
<lThe State Department de- 


served in Vietnam, including i 
career diplomats, or approxi" 
mately 20 per cent of the For- cided durin S President Lyndon 
eign Service. B. Johnson’s second term that 

Approximately _ 350 — the it must contribute 150 diplo-i 


negative result disclosure would ! . 

have on his career prospects,"; ^«, a g raats to the approximately 

,he -article slates. ih'e TS *»«*«' pers ““‘: 

Press Reports Cited known as Civil Operations and!/ mi ^ ar y as well as aid, m-j 
State Department sources! Revolutionary Development^ telligence and other civilians — | 

said that the alleged atrocities Support, or CORDS. They have in the CORDS program. Its pol-j 

were investigated by the de- functioned as advisers to the 1 - - 

Ipartment and were also re- South Vietnamese civilian and 
ported in the United States military administration — try- 
press on Jan. 12, 1970. They' ing, the article says, to make 
are said to have concerned the the Government of South Viet- 
South Korean “Tiger” Division, nam “a viable force in the 
one of two South Korean infan- countryside. 
try divisions serving in Viet- Generation Gap ‘Sharpened’ 

J 131 ”’ and not United States. s erv j ce i n Vietnam, the ar- 
torces tide says, is a unique experi- 

’ cnc(? . In !1 ° other country have 

K article that tlEited States 

SSf 'ZS/L'Kiiacnt-ed with Colt drafts. P b»tof 


icy of making duty in the pac- 
ification program mandatory! 
for junior officers split the 
Foreign Service until it was 
scrapped last August. Now as 
the United States presence in 
Vietnam is reduced, only vol- 
unteers who have previously 
served in at least one other 
diplomatic post are being sent. 

<3A few Foreign Service offi- 
cers have resigned as .a result 


there was a cover-up by the 
State Department are just plain 
Inaccurate and misleading.’’ 


"that is the case in Vietnam,” nam war, but “they are defi- 
it asserts. Initelv the exception and in 
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A Pentagon spokesman said!l add ^ n d J£ fore^semKffi- CaCh " known . caS ° . th * y „ have 
t ha t of ncers in its Southeast ^ ha d v ° 0 fe oivm personal be ?n very junior officers. 
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House Unit Hoars 2 Charge 
R.ids to 'Influence Election 


liy BriLAIR 

iSpecl?.! to T3ic Krv. r York Times 

WASHINGTON, July 21 
— Congressional investigators 
heard testimony today that 
United States officials in Sai- 
gon wore socking to influence 
next October’s national election 
in favor of President Nguyen 
Van Thieu and that the ballot- 
ing would bo a "mockery” of 
the democratic process. 

Two former employes of the 
Agency for International Devel- 
opment told a House Govern-' 
incut Operations subcommittee j 
that they had resigned because) 
they believed United States per-! 
sound and facilities were be- 
ing used improperly. 

The witnesses, Theodore R.! 
Jacqucnoy and Richard S. Win- 
slow Jr., identified the Central 
Intelligence Agency, the United 
Slates Information' Agency and’ 
the American-financed Civil Op-! 
erations and Rural Develop-! 
ment Support (COR0TS) pro- ; 
•gram as the sources of funds, 1 
equipment and personnel that ’ 
were contributing to tire c!cc- ! 
tion effort. ! 

The men denounced United 1 
Stales financing of the South 
Vietnamese police, intelligence 
and prison systems, which they 
said were being used by the 
Saigon Government to silence 
its political opposition and non- 
Communisl advocates of peace 
and neutrality. • . 


Mr. Jacqucnoy told an A.T.l). 
contract costing 400,000 to 
build 2S3 new isolation cells at 
the prison on Con Son, which 
received wide publicity for its 
"tiger cages" a year ago. The 
witness said: 

“Political prisoners are now- 
being transferee! from prisons 
on the mainland to Con Son 
island, apparently to make them 
less accessible during the elec- 
tion campaign. "In every prov- 
ince in Vietnam there- is a prov- 
ince interrogation center with 
a reputation for using torture 
to interrogate people accused 
of Vielcong affiliations. They 
have a C.I.A. counterpart rela- 
tionship, and in some case have 
a relationship with tine A. 1.1). 
police adviser.” 

Describes Alleged. Torture 

Mr. Jacqucnoy said that .an 
old man — a friend of his IVd 
been accused of Vielcong con- 
nections and had wanted to 
confess to avoid to; Jure, "but 
was tortured horribly anyway, 
simply because, it was standard 
operating procedure to torture 
prisoners.” 

He said that two American 
officials had told him that the 
old man had been given the 
"rock-and-roll” treatment in 
"large quantities of rice and 
water were forced down a 
prisoner’s throat and then a 
smooth stone is rubbed over 
his belly producing days of in- 
tense pain, and continual vom- 
iting." 

before the two witnesses 
took the stand, Jolm D. Rein- 
hardt, assistant director of 
United States Information 
Agency, was cross-examined 
by tho subcommittee chairman, 
William S. Moorhead of Penn- 
sylvania, and by Representa- 
tive Paul N. McCloskov Jr., Re- 
publican of California.” 
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‘More Feared, More Hated’ | 

Mr. Jacqucnoy, who said he 
recently completed an lS-month 
agency tour at Danang, told 
the panel that “no single en- 
tity, including the feared and 
hated Victccmg, is more feared 
or more hated titan the South 
Vietnam secr3t police.” 

The men testified under oath,' 
charging widespread corruption 
among high Vietnamese mili- 
tary and civilian officials "in 
all ministries.” Mr. Jacqucnoy 
also, said that political persecu- 
tion resulted in an estimated ~ 
20,000 to 100,000 political 
prisoners. ; _ 
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By Tim O’Brien 

Washington Post Staff Writer 


Two members of a House 
subcommittee accused the. 

U.S. Information Agency yes- 
terday of aiding incumbents in 
Vietnam elections by supply- 
ing political poll results only 

to the South Vietnamese 2°v-j for cnees — “were for the eyes 
excluding challeng-jof Thieu supporters only." 


CORDS, a pacification and de- 
velopment program administ- 
ered by AID in South Vietnam. 
He said results of the poll- — 
which quizzed Vietnamese on 
such subjects as government 
leadership and candidate pre 


y 


eminent, es 
ers and potential challengers 
from access to the informa- 
tion. 

Hep. William S. Moorhead, 


support 
In addition to the polls, Jac- 
qucncy said, the U.S. LA. and 
Joint U.S. Public Affairs Of- 
fice lent vast “political propa 


(D-Pa.), chairman of a Subconi- iganda services” to the Saigon 
mil tee on Foreign Operations [government, “at a time when 
and Government Information, | that government is denying 
said $133 million has been j freedom of the press to many 
spent on information services i Vietnamese nationalists.” 
in South Vietnam, of which I Jacquenoy charged that "dc- 
the United States has supplied ! spite, declarations ■ of U.S. im- 
P0 per cent. jpartialily, U.S. resources have 

■ -“In my own personal view,” [been diverted to assist Presi- 
he said, “what it boils down to - dent Thieu ’s campaign. 1 
is that we have helped the Sni- j He recommended a full 
gon regime build a massive 'congressional investigation of 


propaganda machine.’’ 

John E. Reinhardt, assistant 
USIA director for East Asia, 


U.S. involvement 
Vietnam elections 
an inquiry into 


in South 
along with 
the Thieu 


admitted that the agency’s regime’s policy with respect 
poll results are classified fori to the right of others to “dis- 
officinl use only, for one year, seminale their, views freely.” 
He said that although the! Meanwhile, Sen. Stuart 
polls could be of limited value Symington- (D-Mo.) introduced 
to incumbent candidates, they legislation to “once and for 
are not taken for partisan po- all put an end” to what lie 
lltical purposes. _ said was U.S. financing of 

Reinhardt also said the; mercenary forces from Thai- 
USJA has issued orders that hand fighting in Laos. 

Us facilities and personnel On June 7 the Stale Depart- 
may not be used to influence mc nt admitted that the United 


the outcome" of forthcoming 
.Vietnam elections. The polling 
itself, he said, was stopped in 
February, 

Rep. Paul McCloskey (R- 
Calif.) said giving poll results 
. to government officials and 
withhold them from challeng- 
ers is “a political boon to the 
government in power.” 

Moorhead termed the ex- 
penditure of U.S. funds for 
polling “a waste and possible 
misapplication of money.” 

. The subcommittee also 
heard testimony from two 
former AID officials in Viet- 
nam who resigned because of 
alleged misuse of AID polls. 
Theodore Jacquenoy, who now 
heads a new group that seeks 
“fair elections” in South Viet- 
nam, said he resigned “be- 


States was supporting Thai 
forces in Laos but described 
them as volunteers. 

Symington’s a m e n d m c n t 
Would ban the use of Ameri- 
can funds to support any 
member of a local, military 
force iii Laos who is not a 
citizen or national of Laos. He 
claimed the Nixon administra- 
tion has found a loophole in 
legislation adopted by Con- 
gress last year which was de- 
signed to prevent U.S. back-! 
ing for Thai operations in 
Laos. 

The legislation’ barred the 
use of 1 defense Department' 
funds, but Symington charged, 
that tire administration avoid- 
ed this sticturc by using 
money available to the CIA. 

The Senate Rules Committee 
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causa I felt that U.S. policy in j 
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Jacquenoy singled out an 'of the origins of the Viet nam 
attitude survey conducted by Avar. j 
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the Senate to restore the full appropri- 
ation for a program which was designed 
to grow with its intended $25 million 
authorisation in 1950 rather than be 
emasculated with a $7.5 million admin- 
istration budget request in for fiscal 1972. 
All of the people employed as foster 
grandparents are from the poverty level 
income bracket, and as such, can qualify 
for old age assistance. It seems senseless 
to deprive older Americans a. meaningful 
service to our society and to force them 
to go on welfare assistance for approxi- 
mately the same amount of money they 
could productively earn as a foster 
grandparent. The seniors lose the oppor- 
tunity to engage in worthwhile employ- 
ment; they arc forced to take welfare 
from society rather than to contribute 
an hivaluable and personal service to 
that society and its neglected children. 
Our Nation and our communities lose the 
benefit of their service to the children for 
whom they are foster grandparents. 

This program ought to be expanded 
rather than cut back. There are 68 fos- 
ter grandparent programs in the United 


States and Puerto Rico, employing V"^* 
4,093 persons. This number appears in- \ 


national product, our abluent nation has 
seen fit to contribute only a total of $23 
million for special service programs for 
the elderly in a year when DOD cost 
overruns for research and development of 
weaponry systems total $33 billion. The 
administration failed to support a na- 
tional program of federally funded com- 
munity service training and employment 
which would have been provided under 
the vetoed Manpower Training Act. In 
their plans for executive reorganization, 
the Administration on Aging would be 
stripped of its primary function of adm- 
inistering the senior citizens programs 
with the RSVP — retired senior volunteer 
program — and foster grandparent pro- 
gram to be engulfed by the huge new 
Federal volunteer agency and the re- 
search and development and demonstra- 
tion programs to be transferred to the 
Social Rehabilitation Service. I believe 
that as a Nation that prides itself in the 
advancement of human dignity, we can- 
not allow our senior citizens to die the 
slow death of poverty, ill health, useless- 
ness, and loneliness. 
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4,093 persons. This number appears in- 
significant when compared to the more 
than 8 million people over GO years of 
age who live in poverty, or 40 percent 
of their total. If only ) percent of the 8 
million were able to participate, 80,000 
seniors would find themselves in posi- 
tions of self-respect and removed from 
the Nation’s dole. Howard Parks, pro- 
gram director of the Stockton, Calif., 
foster grandparents program, reports 
that the number of employment appli- 
cations in the Stockton files are equiv- 
alent to 3 percent of local senior citi- 


GAO STUDY OF VIETNAM PACIFICA- 
TION PROGRAM SPENDING AND 
THE PENTAGON REPLY 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, in 1970 
auditors of the General Accounting Of- 
fice stationed in Vietnam studied the 
pacification program operated jointly by 
the United States and the Government 
of South Vietnam — the program known 
as CORDS— -Civil Operations and Rural 
Development Support. On July 1, 1971, 
GAO referred its -study to the Secretary 
of Defense and appropriate House and 


zens who are receiving public assistance . Senate Committee Chairmen, 
payments; these applications to join the July 10 the New- York Times reported 
foster grandparents program serving the one of the findings of the study— that of 
Northern California Youth. Center were $2,077.6 million authorized for expendi- 
ng received without solicitation by the tures in 3 fiscal years, GAO could not 
Stockton office. The Stockton program find documentation obligating the spend- 
is unique in this country in its personal ing of $1.7 billion. 

Involvement _ of the foster grandparents The GAO study was provided by the 
with juvenile delinquents from the Comptroller General to tire Government 
Northern California Youth Center and Operations Committee of which I am 
it has been lauded around the Nation acting ranking Republican member, and 
for its great success in benefitting both to the Chairmen of the House Foreign 
the young men and the seniors in their Affairs, the Senate Foreign Relations, 
need for meaningful human relation- and the Senate and House Armed Serv- 
£ hips. ico 3 Committees. It is an extremely valu- 

I am concerned about the direction able document. Titled “Background In- 
which the White House Conference on formation on United States Parlicipa- 
Agmg will take when it meets in Novem- tion iir Pacification and Development 
ber of this year. The advice of older peo- Programs in Vietnam,” it raises very 
pie and particularly of organizations serious questions about the uses and con- 
most closely identified with their prob- trols on hundreds of millions of U.S. 
Jems must be sought by those planning funds spent for pacification programs, 
the Conference on Aging. It is the fear and on the effectiveness of the programs 
of many senior citizen spokesmen that themselves. The study deseiwes full dis- 
wlsdom of the needs, desires, find hopes closure and Congressional action, to as- 
of older people is being sought, instead sure at the very minimum, immediate 
from specialists and providers of scrv- use of proper accounting and auditing 
* c< rk • procedures. 

7. he elderly are not just another Amer- As a result of the Times report I called 
lean minority crying out for fair treat- for congressional study of the document, 
ment and recognition of their needs, and yesterday, after reviewing the GAO 
lliey are the least recognized because study, I wrote Secretary Laird rpquest- 
their form and manner of protest and ing that the study be declassified and be 
appeal is most easily ignored. They have made public. 

been quietly and non violently asking The Defense Department made avaiJ- 
their children for the ability to live out able to the press yesterday a document 
their lives in an honorable, healthy, and responding to the July 10 Times report, 
decent way. With a trillion dollar gross Ulus document asserts that the $1.7 


billion can be fully accounted for by 
obligational data not available in Viet- 
nam. It said that about $1.3 billion was 
budgeted for hardware and other com- 
modities and that this amount can be 
completely accounted for because it was 
.supplied to units in Vietnam through 
the logistical systems of the U.S. armed 
services. The Defense Department may 
be correct in asserting that it can sup- 
port with records the disposition of the 
goods costing $1.3 billion. But this does 
not address my point, or the point, being- 
made by GAO. 

The CORDS is a central, joint com- 
mand that oversees the operations of 
eight pacification programs operating 
throughout Vietnam.. Logically, CORDS 
should have a complete accounting of 
the amounts of funds being spent for 
each program. The GAO says that 
neither COR.DS nor the Military As- 
sistance Command Vietnam — MACV— in 
Saigon 1ms such an accounting. That 
is because much of the goods used in 
pacification programs flow directly from 
supply depots and logistics centers in 
each of the three armed services directly 
to field units in Vietnam. CORDS has no 
way of knowing about the uses of these 
materials as the system currently oper- 
ates. As the GAO study indicated, in an 
unclassified paragraph : 

During our survey, wo received incorrect 
and conflicting figures from the CORDS 
directorates. We also found that many of 
the responsible officials In the directorates 
w6re unaware of the amounts obligated un- 
i^clcr their programs, and. In some instances 
did not know the amounts in their budgets. 

There is a reason too for the current 
method of operation. In 1967, when the 
CORDS program was set up, combat was 
at its highest point. It would have been 
too time consuming to demand strict ac- 
countability of field commanders for all 
materials requisitioned. The open- ended 
supply system established then still ex- 
ists now, although combat has been 
sharply reduced. 

I suggest that it is now time to impose 
a more logical system on the dispersal of 
U.S. funds and materials for pacification 
programs in Vietnam. The Defense De- 
partment paper does not reassure me 
that the system now operates adequately; 
it is not responsive to the GAO staff 
study. Because we are dealing wi th hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars, I think we 
have a right to insist on a much more 
thorough investigation of this problem. 

Without violating the secret classifi- 
cation affixed to the GAO study by the 
Defense Department, I will try to sum- 
marize briefly the nature of the CORDS 
pacification programs and the GAO’s 
findings on the funding. and effectiveness 
of these programs. 

The CORDS program was begun in 
1967 after the United States convinced 
the Government of South Vietnam that 
a pacification program would be useful. 
The CORDS effort has been implement- 
ed through eight specific programs for 
territorial security, people’s self-defense 
forces, establishment of local govern- 
ments, economic prosperity, national 
unity, protection from terrorism — 
Phoenix- — public information, and ref- 
ugees. CORDS itself can be described as 
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ilamn Accounts 
ForVietnam Funds 
. fiep or t e. d Missing 


By DANA ADAMS SCHMIDT 

■Sjecinl to The New York Times 

■ WASHINGTON, July 13—Thej 
Defense Department explained 
today what had happened to 
$1.7-billion in United States 
support for the Government 1 of 
South Vietnam that an audit by 
the General Accounting Office 
had not been able to trace. 

The office’s findings were 
contained in a 160-page survey 
entitled, “Background Informa- 
tion on United Stales Participa- 
tion in Pacification and Devel- 
opment Programs in Vietnam." 

The text of the report has not 
been made public, but a report 
of the conclusions was. pub- 
lished. in The New York Times 
Saturday. ' 

The funds, the Pentagon said 
In a four-page statement today 
were, not missing at all; the 
books accounting for it were 
merely not kept in Soutli Viet- 
nam, where the study was con- 
ducted. / 

The survey said that $2. l-bil 
lion had been authorized for the 
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|196B, 1959 and 1970 fiscal 
years, but that it. had been able 
to find accounts covering spe- 
cific obligations for only $339.2- 
million of this sum. 

“The largest part of the $1.7- 
billion, for example, about 
$1. 3-billion,” the Pentagon said, 
"was budgeted to provide mili- 
tary hardware and other com- 
modities to the regional and 
popular forces under the Mili- 
tary Assistance .Service-Funded 
Program.” - 

It said that this fact had been 
recognized in the survey. 

The bookkeeping for this mil- 
itary aid, the department said, 
is handled through the South 
Vietnamese Army, Navy or Air 
Force, which receive supplies 
from the United States and pass 
them on the regional and popu- 
lar forces. \! 

This part of the aid program 
is split up among the three 
armed services, the department 
said, but is finally recorded in 
the United States, where it is 
[audited as part of military aid 
to' South Vietnam. 

The department said no sep- 
arate audit of American aid 
to the popular forces was kept. 
Aid to these forces shows in 
the records of American ai'd to 
the South Vietnamese armed 
forces and is audited in Wash- 
ington, as all other aid figures 
are audited, it said. 

During the last few years, 


|thc department continued, the 
Deputy Controler for Internal 
Audit in the Office of the Sec- 
retary of Defense has regularly 
audited military aid to South 
[Vietnam, sometimes in conjunc- 
tion with the auditory services 
of the United States Army, 
Navy and Air Force. ! 

i The Defense Department noted 
that $400-million of the un- 
accounted $1. 7-billion “is for 
services and personnel costs 
and is also funded separately.” 

“In summary,” the depart- 
ment concluded,” obligations! 
records are maintained outside 
of Vietnam and are periodically 
.audited. Within Vietnam the 
[matSriel records are audited 
continuously for validity of re- 
quirements and distribution to 
users. Validity of inventory rec- 
ords at the Vietnamese armed 
forces depot level is verified 
during these audits.” 

The Defense Department said 
the Genera! Accounting Office, 
a Congressional watchdog agen- 
!cy, had advised the Secretary 
! of Defense, Melvin It. Laird,, 
that the document, should not 
be regarded as a regular report. 
Furthermore, it has not been 
subject to the reviews usually, 
applied to reports, nor sub- 
mitted to be agencies concerned 
for comment, the Pentagon said. 

It had been intended, the de- 
partment said, for use in plan- 
ning and as preparation for 
rlatcr reviews of aid programs. 
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agency called Civil Operations and Revolutionary De- 
velopment Support or CORDS for short. 
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Congressional Agency Unable to Learn 
Hoiv Mosi of $2. 1 "Billion Authorized 


for 


Pacification m 


Was Used 


By TAD SZULC 

Special to The New Yw3c Times 


WASHINGTON, July 9—The 
General Acounting Office, the 
.Congressional watchdog agency, 
has reported that it is unable to 
determine how $1. 7-billion of 
$2. 1-billion authorized for the 
pacification program in South 
Vietnam was spent or' com- 
mitted during the three-year 
period ended July 30, 1870. 

The office made its report in 
a 160-page survey entitled 
"Background Information on 
United States Participation in 
Pacification and Development 
'Programs in Vietnam,” sent to 
Secretary of Defense Melvin R. 
.Laird and several Congressional 
committees on July 1. 

The General Accounting Of- 
fice auditors, who made their 
survey in' Vietnam, said that 
the specific obligations of the 
pacification program that they 
were able to find accounted 
for only $339.2-millicn of the 
.total -i of §2. 1-billion authorized 
for the fiscal years 1963, 1969 
and 1870. 

And, they said, $65.5-million 
■of the $339.2-million had been 
spent for purposes that they' 
•had not been able to deter- 
mine, which was taken to mean 
that the .money was spent for 
projects other than those for 
which 'it had originally been! 
designated. 

The United States agency re- 
sponsible for the over-all pad- 
.fication in Vietnam is' called 
\/[civi! Operations and Revolu- 
tionary Development Support, 
or CORDS. Its responsibilities 
include the care of refugees 
and other war victims. Opera- 
tion Phoenix, which is designed 
to eliminate the Vietcong sub- 


versive apparatus, also comes 
under the agency. 

The funds for CORDS come 
principally from the Defense 
Department although the Ccn-^j 
tral Intelligence Agency and the 
Agency for International De- 
velopment contribute to them. 

'The accounting office survey 
said that, the $65. 5-million of 
the $339.2-)nillion of the obli- 
gated money "was not used in 
CORDS and was subsequently 
used by the contributing agen- 
cies for other purposes.” 

■It said it could "not deter-| 
mine” what these purposes! 
were. "< 

In fiscal language, obligations' 
are the commitment, or actual: 
expenditure of authorized funds. 
The survey has offered no 
conclusions as to the discrep- 
ancy between the funds author-, 
ized for CORDS and those aotu-j 
ally obligated. 

But in the section on "vil-i 
laga self-help” programs, one, 
of the CORDS operations, the; 
document listed “misappropria- 
tion of funds” among the 
problems facing the agency. The; 
report said, however, that from, 
a political viewpoint the vil-i 
lags program “has experienced 
a degree of success.” 

The survey said that "wcj 
have learned that internal 
audits and inspection had gen- 
erally not been conducted” byl 
CORDS. ' 

It noted that while there are 
12- ‘-‘auditing groups within the 
executive branch for CORDS' 
review,” only two of them “had 
performed reviews” since the 
formation of CORDS in 1868. 

“We also found that many of; 
the responsible officials in the' 
(directorates were unaware of 
■amounts obligated under their 
'programs and in some instances 
did not know the amounts in 
jtheir budgets,” the survey said 
'of the Saigon agency. 

The survey added that “in 
the three fiscal years ending on 
June 30, 1970, CORDS received 


“We obtained obligations . 
about $339. 2-million,” it V 
poitcd. 

But the accounting office sa„ 
that “we were unable to obla. 
obligations for $1. 7-billion c 
the $2. 1-billion.” \ 

It reported that the Defense 
Department had contributed 86 
per cent of this total. Thojflen- 
tral Intelligence Agency pro- 
vided 5 per cent and the Agency 
for International Development 
9 per cent. The C. I. A., how- 1 
ever, lias refunded some of thej| 

(money spent by A. I. D. on its 
(behalf on unspecified covert 
(projects. 

The accounting office said 
that the bulk of the CORDS 
authorization was budgeted for 
/'hardware” and military and 
auxiliary equipment for South 
Vietnamese military organize-'' 
tions. 

Under Operation Phoenix, 
CORDS is increasing the South 
Vietnamese national police from 
100,000 to 120,000 men this 
year. ; 
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